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Rameses III has already been noted. The quality 
of the enamel used is excellent, preserving the 
colors and bringing out many delicacies of model- 
ling, especially in the faces. The thinness of the 
layer is noteworthy, hardly one-sixteenth of an 
inch. Occasionally other decorative substances 
are employed, as in the Rekhit tile, where the 
checker design in the base is formed by alterna- 
tions of light blue enamel and inserts of mother-of- 
pearl. The background of this tile is made by 
cutting blue enamelled faience into forms approxi- 
mate to the spaces between the figures, and then 
cementing them in place. 

If we return to the tiles representing the captives, 
bearing in mind the usual canons of Egyptian relief, 
we find that the artist has in part modelled the 
figures at will. The head of the King, on the 
other hand, follows closely the conventional Egyp- 
tian type of a man of royal blood, and, aside from 
its decorative qualities, lacks the charm of the 
captives. 

The position which tiles such as these occupy 
in the history and achievement of Egyptian ceramic 
art is unique. The number of known specimens 
is very limited, and few collections possess so com- 
prehensive a series as the present. 

Note. The sizes of the tiles are as follows : Head of Rameses III : 
h. 0.124 m.. w. 0.103 m. ; Syrian: h. 0.252 m., w. 0.062 m; Philis- 
tine : h. 0.30 m., w. 0.058 m. ; Amorite : h. 0.295 m., w. 0.058 m ; 
Hitrite : h. 0. 1 68 m.. w. 0.058 m. ; Kush : h. 0.255 m., w. 0.065 m ; 
Kush: h. 0.25 m, w. 0.06 m. ; Cartouche tile: h. 0.095 m., 
w. 0.082 m; Rekhit tile: h. 0.095 m. f w. 0.195 m. 

L. E. R. 
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Reverse of Tiles, showing trial sketches 

Charles Eliot Norton 

AT a meeting of the Trustees of the Museum, 
held on October 27, to take action upon the 
death of Professor Norton, the following minute 
was adopted : 

The Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts 
desire to put on record in the proceedings of this 
meeting their sense of the high value of the services 
which their late associate, Charles Eliot Norton, 
rendered to the Museum for thirty-one years as a 
member of this Board. 

Professor Norton was elected a Trustee of the 
Museum on July 19, 1877, the year after the 
opening of the building, and was an active member 



of the Committee on the Museum Library from 
1885 until the discontinuance of the Committee 
in 1904. 

Professor Norton's influence in the Board of 
Trustees was invariably exerted to set and keep 
high the standards of the institution, in accordance 
with the avowed purpose of its founders. It was 
on Professor Norton's motion, twenty-five years 
ago, when the Museum's resources for the purchase 
of works of art were very scanty, that the Trustees 
adopted and published a report announcing the 
collection and exhibition of the best obtainable 
works of artistic genius as the chief purposes of the 
Museum. It was on Professor Norton's motion 
that the first two considerable appropriations were 
made by the Trustees for the purchase of objects 
of classical art. Many years before the establish- 
ment of the present Museum Bulletin, Professor 
Norton proposed and repeatedly urged that the 
Museum should begin the issue of such a publica- 
tion. Professor Norton warmly welcomed the 
increased intellectual activity at the Museum in 
recent years. He said that the institution had 
begun to fulfill its function both in the matter of 
art and of education as it never had done before. 
His influence on the Museum will stand among its 
many inheritances of wise counsel and high aims 
nobly expressed. 

The Graphic Arts and Education 

THE third of a series of annual receptions to 
the Directors and Teachers of Drawing and 
Manual Training in Massachusetts was held in the 
Fifth Gallery of the Museum on Saturday morn- 
ing, November 1 4, and was addressed by Mr. 
Emil H. Richter, Curator of the Department of 
Prints. 

Mr. Richter spoke as follows : 

The print is a side issue, a step-sister of painting, 
disregarded, ignored by the generality of the public. 
The neglect of so interesting and delightful a branch 
of art may largely be due to the immense abund- 
ance of every imaginable kind of commercial picture 
printing. The illustrations in the newspapers and 
magazines, the advertisements and posters, are prints 
to be sure, and in the rush of our busy life we are 
apt to generalize, to put under one heading the 
good and bad and the indifferent. We put it all 
aside as not worthy our attention, or else we may 
accept it all, good, bad, and middling alike. 

This generalizing " I don't know and I don't 
care" attitude toward the graphic arts deprives 
the public of one of the most useful and attractive 
means which can be offered them for the broaden- 
ing of their understanding of art. Especially is this 
true in our country, where treasures of art are as 
yet thinly scattered over vast distances. 

In the training of our artistic faculties, prints, by 
their numbers and their diversity of type and 
technique, should occupy an important place. I 
do not contend for a moment that prints should 
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be studied solely and exclusively, but I am con- 
vinced that their value as an auxiliary, together 
with other forms of art, in forming and developing 
appreciation and discernment and taste, has not yet 
been recognized. 

Doubtless we have all had the same experience 
in Europe of meeting tourists, personally conducted 
or unconducted, looking for they knew not what 
wonders of artistic achievement. Being quite un- 
prepared for the art of former centuries, people 
busy in various pursuits of life, whose expectations 
had been keyed up by gushing hearsay or by 
eloquent descriptions, here they were, expecting 
supernatural visions of beauty ; and usually, if they 
cared to admit it, they were disappointed in the 
truly grand masterpieces, while they thoroughly 
enjoyed sentimental nineteenth century mediocrities. 

This result is not a bit astonishing. Take an 
average person used to the round of current exhi- 
bitions at the clubs and the dealers, — picture shows 
superficially, hastily looked at, not seen, and con- 
sisting of contemporary artistic productions, to a 
large extent feverishly intent upon something new, 
something striking, original, even startling, if need 
be, but something to draw attention. From this 
atmosphere our unit of the public suddenly finds 
himself (or herself) transported into the midst of 
fourteenth or fifteenth century painting, be it Italian 
or northern. Here is an art not at all feverish nor 
sensational, but apt to express itself largely in 
symbol and allegory, and in perhaps somewhat 
primitive simplicity. An art pure and sincere, and 
just awakening to the possibilities of realistic pres- 
entation. It would be entirely unfair to expect 
such an absolute change to be other than confusing 
and more or less unintelligible to the mind trained 
only by twentieth century influences. 

Few people fall in love with early paintings at 
first sight, and likewise few can remain unresponsive 
to their appeal when growing familiarity has attuned 
them to their merits. 

Vast numbers of Americans go abroad each 
year to visit European centres of culture and art, to 
become acquainted with the beautiful productions 
which have been bequeathed to the world by the 
masters of past centuries. Many of the children 
now in the schools will in turn swell the tide of 
European travel, and will be benefitted by these 
experiences in proportion to their preliminary train- 
ing, in proportion to their ability to see and their 
receptive fitness. This feature in American life is 
a factor not to be overlooked, for all these students 
and tourists will help to leaven the country by 
bringing back with them an echo of those broad- 
ening, inspiring influences which dwell in the great 
achievements of art. 

In answer to this need of aesthetic development 
a wide movement has gathered headway, which 
has brought museums and educational institutions 
into ever closer community of interests. Now that 
the wave of aesthetic training is upon us, bringing 
to the various collections in this Museum their 



almost daily quota of young visitors under adequate 
guidance, it seems quite timely to point to one 
channel as yet neglected by the broad stream of 
educational effort, and to call attention to the ad- 
vantages which may be gained by including the 
graphic arts in the group of museum studies for 
our growing generation. 

In reviewing the various offerings of man upon 
the altars of art, we meet with costliness of material 
wedded to thoughts of beauty in the gem-studded 
idol of the East and in the votive picture adorned 
with gold and precious stones. In a loftier expression 
art has discarded the thought of initial costliness as a 
symbol altogether too crude, and the glow of gems, 
the glint of gold, has been replaced by the gor- 
geousness and glory of effective harmonious color- 
ing, which adorns and heightens the power of 
the formal composition. 

Stripped even of this glorious, many-hued cloak 
of color, art stands revealed before us in its simplest 
and not least impressive garb — the plain black- 
and-white of the drawing, the monochrome of the 
print. 

Some artists spread before us the gay mantle 
alone and proclaim it as art ; but pleasing as the 
gorgeousness of color may be, if we seek out the 
great master-minds of the world of painting we 
shall most certainly find an intellectual body of form 
and thought and meaning under the sensuous, glow- 
ing drapery of color, and as we throw back this 
cloak and seek art's simplest, most direct utterance, 
we shall find it more surely and more plainly in the 
black and white sketch of the artist, and in his en- 
graving, or etching, or woodcut, than in the intoxi- 
cating glow of his painted canvas. 

We all love color. The craving for its gay 
charms is innate in our nature ; it is as old as man- 
kind itself. Instinctively the great mass of the peo- 
ple will all turn to the colored picture before they 
look at the black and white picture, because of the 
dual appeal in the former : the sensuous pleasure 
which lives in the blending, changing hues, linked 
with the underlying intellectual element of form, 
line, composition. 

Of the strong voice of color there is no lack of 
evidence. Merely take again our tourist abroad. 
Where does he go first of all on his sight-seeing 
expeditions ? Not to the sculpture galleries, though 
they contain many perfect embodiments of form ; 
not to collections of drawings or prints. No, he goes 
first to the picture galleries, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, because there he finds combined the 
artists* interpretation of form and of color, the two 
familiar elements in life. To go into the reasons for 
this choice is a temptation to be resisted here. Far 
be it from me to quarrel with this predilection for 
paintings. I am myself one of the gallery goers, 
and it is my endeavor to show that we shall help 
the appreciation of this and all other forms of art 
by the further cultivation of our perceptive faculties. 

In painting — the preferred form of art — we 
have, then, two elements : one, color, dominant, 
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the other, form, necessarily subordinate in our 
average make-up. 

It is incontestable that we cannot take in the 
whole message of a work of art, we cannot derive 
the utmost benefit from its contemplation, unless our 
faculties are so balanced that each performs its 
functions to the fullest extent. If we perceive the 
exquisite tone, the peculiarly crisp translucent quality 
apparent in certain Greek marbles, our enjoyment of 
the work of art, of the noble features and perfect 
form of the statue, will be enhanced by this addi- 
tional joy. If, together with the rich, warm glow 
of color in a Memling or a Titian, we also find 
ourselves intensely appreciative of the expressive- 
ness of gestures, the masterly action and wise dis- 
position of the figures, if we take pleasure in some 
clever foreshortening, in the skillful introduction of 
some suggestive detail, all this will add much to the 
measure of inspiration and joy which we shall ex- 
perience. 

The joy of color being naturally strong within us, 
is it not logical that, without neglecting its develop- 
ment altogether, we should devote a little extra 
care to the fostering of our lagging appreciation of 
form, lest we go through life with our interest in art 
narrowing to the triumphs of color and neglectful in 
a measure of other pleasure-giving elements in art. 

And where in the realm of art shall we find a 
medium better suited to deepen our interest in and 
sharpen our perception of form — apart from sculp- 
ture, of course — than in drawings and in prints, 
both so nearly akin to the painted picture. 

I speak with conviction here because I speak 
from personal experience. I feel the benefit which 
has accrued to me from my close association with 
prints during a period of years. I am aware of the 
silent teaching exerted by the infinite variety and 
expressiveness of black and white. 

In order to develop our taste, our powers of 
observation and appreciation of the beautiful, we 
must exercise these faculties of ours. This is, I 
think, universally admitted. We should no more 
expect the unerring sureness of trained artistic taste 
in any one unfamiliar with art in any form than 
we should look for, say, a beautiful, ornamental 
handwriting where no practice had ever been given 
to the various branches of calligraphy. 

The visits of pupils and teachers to our galleries 
are made chiefly with a view of sharpening their 
faculties by bringing them face to face with the 
actual object of art, not with reproductions nor 
with photographs, but with those very objects 
which came from the artists* hands. 

Thus is the perception of form cultivated by 
visits to the plastic works of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. Thus is the decorative fancy stimulated 
by visits to the textile gallery and the Chinese and 
Japanese rooms. The Museum is well supplied 
with examples in the fields of art just mentioned. 

But, now, suppose we should choose painting for 
the subject upon which to pursue similar aims of 
development. Suppose that in the vast field of 



painting we should choose some definite period 
or school, — say, Dutch seventeenth century art or 
sixteenth century painting in Germany. The gal- 
leries here would offer a few Dutch and Flemish 
examples, — good pictures, but few, — and as for 
German art, nothing whatever of the period named. 
In fact, no museum in this country could boast the 
material requisite for such specialized studies. 

It is evident that the same stress laid upon study 
directly from the original in other fields of art would 
be laid upon study from original productions of the 
artist in painting. This would bar out the greatest 
source of information, namely, the photograph and 
photographic reproduction. So, with a few scat- 
tering examples in the way of painting, with pho- 
tographs discarded for all other than documentary 
reference use, with a collection of drawings of in- 
significant size, a few specialties excepted, what 
material is there to help us in the topics above 
alluded to? There is the collection of prints. In 
the graphic arts we find the actual artistic concep- 
tion, such as the artist thought it out and expressed 
it directly on the plate, block, or stone. Here is 
no vexing question, as in the photograph, concerning 
the actual size of the original, no trouble about 
misleading mechanical interpretation of values. In 
simplest form the work of art, in the master's own 
handwriting, is before us, and we may freely weave 
our fancies into its lines and let our imaginations 
carry out the coloristic suggestions often so unmis- 
takably strong in the masterpieces of black and 
white printing. 

As good music or literary achievements fill and 
inspire us with high thoughts and aspirations, so in 
like manner does the beauty or power, the inten- 
sity or delicate tracery of breathlike tones, exquisite 
subtleness, or daring contrasts which are found in 
prints, play upon our responsive emotions. But 
just as we shall find in painting, in sculpture, in any 
form of art, a large mass of indifferent or unintelli- 
gible productions, as we shall often wait in vain 
for any response within us to the appeal of the 
artist's message, — perhaps because it is as yet too 
high for us, perhaps because he was not equal to 
the formulation of his thought, — so likewise shall 
we find in prints indifferent, sympathetic, and en- 
trancing productions, among which we may choose 
according to our individual likes and dislikes, look- 
ing widely, choosing carefully, and thereby exer- 
cising our taste and our discernment on the con- 
siderable amount of material which is available. 

Times change and we change with the times. 
The taste of our grandfathers is not our taste, nor 
will our taste be the taste of following generations, 
nor is our taste undivided or uncombated, whatever 
it may be. Then why should we not cultivate a 
taste of our own ? Why not make an effort to 
be free in our thoughts and tastes, instead of being 
forever enslaved to our arbiters, who have looked 
at pictures, at plastic works or monuments for us, 
and tell us what to think ? 

Who can help us free ourselves better than 
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those great masters in art whose works have stood 
the test of centuries, and have been admired 
centuries ago as heartily as we to-day yield to 
them our admiration. Here is a test of abiding 
worth which we may well accept without fear of 
going wrong ; here is a basis upon which to build 
up the training of our own taste. 

The marvellous creations of the great masters, 
in painting, are scattered abroad throughout the 
world. Only a few are near enough to us here 
to be considered really available. Why, then, 
should we not use that portion of their own 
handiwork which by good fortune is within our 
reach in this Museum, and study thereby the style, 
the peculiarities, the character and characteristics 
of these masters. To every one available painting 
by those masters whom we call great, noted, famous, 
we shall find hundreds of prints made by the same 
or similarly illustrious hands from the early days of 
printing, in the fifteenth century to our time. AH 
schools, all periods, have their share in the develop- 
ment of the graphic arts ; some are more fully, 
some more sparingly, represented, but the chain is 
continuous and illustrates five centuries of varying 
developments. 

Now it is high time that I should define some- 
what more precisely what the term "prints," so 
frequently used, really stands for as far as we are 
concerned with it to-day. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, as we 
have in painting the varieties of oils, water-colors, 
gouache, pastel, so in the graphic arts certain divi- 
sions and subdivisions have been made, according 
to the material and implements used in fashioning 
the printable surface. 

It may be said quite generally of the printing 
processes that they were called into life by utili- 
tarian considerations, by the endeavor to lessen 
hand work and substitute for it a speedier mechan- 
ical or chemical device. 

The earliest of these devices was adopted from 
the shop of the cloth-printer. The outline, to be 
often repeated on parchment or paper, was drawn 
upon a block of wood, and all the wood around 
these lines was cut away to a lower level. Then 
these ridges standing in relief were inked and 
pressed against the paper at the proper place, on 
the same principle as our common rubber stamps 
of to-day. This is the basis of wood-cut and other 
relief processes. 

From the goldsmith's shop emanated the use of 
metal plates for printing pictures. Here the graver 
is used to cut furrows into the copper plate. Ink 
is then spread over the plate, rubbed into the fur- 
rows which represent the lines of the design, the 
surface of the plate is wiped clean, a sheet of 
paper is laid over the plate, pressure applied. 
When the paper is lifted from the plate it carries 
with it all the ink which had been rubbed into the 
furrows and consequently shows the counterpart of 
the design engraved in lines upon the plate. 

This is the basis of engraving and allied intaglio 



processes. I shall not attempt to go farther into 
technical details ; the two examples stated are the 
earliest forms of picture printing, and sufficiently 
illustrate the simple, direct transmission of the de- 
sign to the printed sheet. Crude as these processes 
were in their origins in the hands of craftsmen, 
it was not long before artists discovered the latent 
possibilities residing in these means of picture- 
printing, and when once they had adopted this 
medium of art-expression, these processes were 
quickly lifted into equality with the other fine arts. 

Prints differ essentially from other means of 
artistic expression in that the design cut or engraved 
on the printing surface, which in other objects of 
art constitutes the ultimate end, only forms a basis, 
a matrix, as it were, from which the actual final 
productions are printed, not once, but over and 
over again, until the block or plate wears out. 

This element of multiplicity allured the artists, 
who saw there a possibility other than the purely 
artistic consideration, a chance for good financial 
returns and for widening repute. Then the pro- 
fessional engraver and the publisher appeared upon 
the scene, and the graphic arts were utilized for 
the reproduction of paintings and other works of 
art. Thus they served for centuries to popularize 
art, answering the demand which is now supplied 
by photography. 

When I mentioned prints as a means of aesthet- 
ical development, I did not refer to this vast quantity 
of commercial output in engraving, etching, wood- 
cut and wood-engraving, in lithography, and so forth, 
and so on. For centuries this production has been 
going on, but, likewise, since the fifteenth century 
there has been a sustained production of artistic 
prints ; I mean, prints made by artists to express a 
message of art. These are the prints to which I 
would call your attention as a promising and little 
used factor in promoting knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of art and in training our taste and our powers 
of discernment. Just think of the vast field of 
enjoyment open to you here, the pleasure in going 
through the hundreds of etchings bequeathed to us 
by the genius of Rembrandt. Imagine the interesting 
task of picking out from all this wealth a number of 
favorites and comparing and analyzing their respec- 
tive beauties and the characteristic differences of 
treatment as the years carried Rembrandt's mode 
of execution from one phase to another. Or take 
the woodcuts and the engravings of Albrecht Diirer 
for your subject. Here you have the chief lumi- 
naries of seventeenth century Dutch and sixteenth 
century German art, which we have mentioned 
before. The Museum collection has numerous ex- 
amples of both these masters. Here we can see 
the great German emerging from a mediaeval world, 
of which he bears plentiful traces. We can follow 
his career, his joy in manifold expression in the 
crowded groups of his wood-cut passions, the digni- 
fying influence of Italian renaissance in his apoca- 
lypse and elsewhere, his gradual advance toward 
ever more subtle differentiation, towards simplicity 
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fraught with deep, earnest expressiveness. Through 
it all an intense love of nature is evident, and an 
all-pervading love of truthfulness. This character- 
istic northern trait of truthfulness in artistic rendering 
is likewise strong in Rembrandt's etchings, as in 
most of the great art of the Netherlands. A match- 
less power of observing the essentials in nature 
brings about surprising expressiveness with the sim- 
plest of means in his animated portraits no less than 
in his imaginative scenes from the Holy Writ and 
in his masterly rendering of the far-stretching plains 
of his native Holland. AH these different subjects 
are treated with infinite variety of handling the 
medium, and are suffused with a rich, mellow light, 
often melting into dim darkness, with bold, effective 
points of light. It seems as though these two grand 
exponents of the graphic arts would suffice in them- 
selves to make the collection attractive to teachers 
and students, yet they are a very small part of the 
noteworthy possessions which are kept in the print 
department. Numbers, however, do not play any 
part in this question ; one good picture, one good 
print, is worth infinitely more than a hundred medi- 
ocrities in forming our judgment. We need the 
very best for this formative purpose, and in order to 
properly use good material we should not be in haste 
to pass on to the next example when something good 
is before us. Our nervous tension in these days of 
strenuous activity makes us eager for change, but let 
us curb this unhealthy feeling and devote enough 
time to let the impression of a good print sink into 
us ; let us look at it, not merely glance at it. We 
gain nothing by a glance ; few, very few, of us are 
so keenly trained in perceptive faculties that we 
see and appreciate everything in painting or print 
at one quick glance. If we glance, for instance, at 
the Landscape with Three Trees of Rembrandt, we 
shall see the diagonal shadings at one side, where a 
shower is coming down ; further, we shall see the 
trees and the dark foreground against a light cloudy 
sky. But now upon looking more closely the land- 
scape stretches and broadens out about us, a vast 
expanse of level plain stretches out beyond the 
distant town to a remote horizon line, a plain cut 
in many places by ditches and canals. Men and 
women are active in agricultural pursuits far and 
near, unmindful of the shower, but a young couple 
have sought shelter under a clump of bushes at the 
right. The hill, or rise of ground, rather, behind 
the trees reveals teams and pedestrians. The 
whole scene is animated, the shadows on the foliage 
in the foreground seem almost to have a tinge of 
green, the sky seems immeasurably high, with its 
majestic thunderclouds. It is a scene to remember, 
but how can we know it to remember it, if we do 
not give it a chance to speak to us ? Leone 
Battista Alberti says of a picture that it is like a 
sovereign : we may not speak to it, but we must 
wait its pleasure to speak to us. Let us give it 
time to speak its message. 

Somehow a good many visitors bound for the 
Print Rooms and for the Print Department start 



with the idea of doing the exhibition or the collec- 
tion of prints, and they do not rest till they have 
seen enough to tire the most hardened print col- 
lector. What can possibly be gained by such 
wholesale examination I am at a loss to conjecture. 
If one desires to enjoy a book of essays or of 
poems he does not rush through twenty or thirty 
essays in an hour and a half or a hundred and fifty 
assorted poems in the same length of time. Then 
why jumble impressions, why hurry when looking 
at any objects of art ? No art was made to be 
hurriedly glanced at. If it be not worthy of a 
reasonable amount of contemplation, then it is not 
for us at all. 

Look at a limited number of good prints, look 
at them with all your thoughts, giving each a little 
time to fix itself in your mind. Look at some 
Rembrandts, Dtirers, Schongauers, look at some 
Canalettos for crisp, atmospheric effect, or at the 
glorious landscapes of Turner, look at productions 
of lesser men, at the delightful prints of Lalanne 
or Appian or Jacque, at the powerful satires of 
Goya, and after a while I believe we shall all 
agree on the value of the graphic arts in education. 



Library of the Museum 

Current Acknowledgments of Regular Exchanges 

FOLLOWING the initiative of other institutions, 
the Library will in future return no immediate 
acknowledgments for the publications it receives 
in the course of its regular exchanges, and will 
expect none for the publications it distributes. An 
exchange list will be printed as heretofore in the 
Librarian's Annual Report, and will in future re- 
place any other form of acknowledgment for the 
publications to which it refers. 

Separate acknowledgments take the sender's time, 
cost money for stationery and postage, and burden 
the mails without in general obtaining attention 
from the recipient. They have come in this way 
to fail of their purpose in expressing esteem and 
good-will. It is believed that a periodical recog- 
nition will be at once more appreciated and less 
onerous. 



Docent Service to Classes 

TEACHERS desiring the aid of the Docent in 
the guidance of classes through the Museum 
are asked to limit the number on a single occasion 
to twenty-five. Experience shows that the attention 
of a larger party cannot be held by one speaker 
under the conditions offered in our galleries. With 
children of twelve or upwards, to whom a Museum 
is less a panorama and offers more points of inter- 
est, the best results are secured by limiting the 
groups to ten or fifteen. 



